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EDITORIAL NOTE. 

If any apology is needed for the establishment of The School 
Review (and the editor recognizes that in this age of periodical 
literature the public has a right to some protection) it may per- 
haps be found in the fact that the cause of secondary education, 
to which the Review is devoted, has within the last few months 
suffered a severe loss in the disappearance of two of its foremost 
organs. The Academy suspended publication last summer, School 
and College last month. The field which these journals filled, 
and filled so creditably, now lies vacant, and The School 
Review hopes to occupy it. 

The province of the new review, if described by institutions, is 
the High School and Academy ; or, if described by courses of 
study, it embraces whatever lies between the subjects of the com- 
mon school curriculum and the requirements for admission to 
college. Beyond this superior limit The Review will not tres- 
pass ; and this restriction marks it off from journals of general 
education. On the other hand the line of demarcation between 
the common and the higher schools may not prove so absolute a 
boundary, but no excursion into the field of primary or elemen- 
tary education will be made except for the purpose of gathering 
results that have some value for the work of secondary education. 
The problems of secondary education are so numerous and diffi- 
cult, and they are so different from the problems of primary edu- 
cation, that they demand an organ for separate treatment. To be 
such an organ of secondary education is the mission of The 
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School Review. It addresses itself to principals, superinten- 
dents, teachers, and all others who take an intelligent interest in 
the work of the academy and the high school. 

There is no class in the modern state which has more im- 
portant functions than the educators. For the proper discharge 
of their highly responsible duties it is incumbent upon them to 
study education. Now education has two aspects, one theo- 
retical, the other practical. The theory of education must be 
furnished by the students of mind,— by psychologists and phi- 
losophers. As Professor Laurie has recently said, in his pro- 
found work on the Institutes of Education, "a writer on the 
theory of education is really writing at once a theory of life and 
a treatise De emendatione intellectus, and he cannot dispense with 
a rational and rationalised scheme of mind. ' ' And at the present 
time when all sorts of educational changes are advocated under 
the name of reform, it seems very desirable to give some promi- 
nence to the philosophical basis bf education, if we are not to be 
blown about by every fresh gust of novelty or prejudice. Still 
theory without facts is of little use. And, therefore, in addition 
to the principles on which his art is founded, the educator needs 
to know what experience has been made in the practice of the 
art. A really helpful journal of education, therefore, must be 
an open forum where the men who make educational experience 
come face to face with the men who generate educational 
theories and ideals. It is intended that the pages of The 
School Review shall be such a meeting-place of the philoso- 
phy and the practice of education. And the support and co- 
operation, already promised by superintendents and principals 
and teachers in active service as well as by professed students of 
the sciences of mind are a guarantee that the new periodical will 
not miss its end. 

The Review is not the organ of any institution, or of any 
sect, or of any interest. Supported by the publication fund of 
the Sage School of Philosophy in Cornell University — a school 
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which includes chairs both of Psychology and Pedagogy — the 
Review, unhampered by financial problems and unassailed by 
the temptations to which they give rise, has absolutely no other 
aim than to propagate sound educational thought and report 
wise educational experiment in all matters pertaining to the 
work of the high school and academy. These results will be of 
slow attainment ; and much discussion must be held and many 
trials must be made. The problems of education, like the prob- 
lems of philosophy, are never finally settled, but always in a 
process of settlement ; and every advance in knowledge and 
experience makes it necessary to reconsider them. The Review 
will exhibit the process as well as the result of this healthful 
fermentation. Catholic and impartial in tone and spirit, it will 
give an equal hearing to both sides of every unsettled question. 

Besides original articles on the theory and practice of second- 
ary education the Review will devote a large amount of space 
to the consideration of current publications in secondary educa- 
tion. Books intended for use in high schools and academies, 
and books helpful to those who teach in them, will all be noticed, 
and the more important works will be put in the hands of 
specialists for careful and authoritative treatment. Furthermore 
as much of the best educational literature is to be found in 
journals which are generally inaccessible to teachers, the Re- 
view will present a digest of the most important articles appear- 
ing in periodicals, especially the foreign periodicals, which have 
to do with secondary education. In this way the Review will 
become the exponent of the world's best thought and practice in 
the field of secondary education. 

But enough of promise, and now to the performance ! And 
yet one word more should be added, and that a personal one. 
The editor of The School Review may be asked to show his 
credentials. He will therefore make the following declaration. 
He took up the work because, though many were qualified, no 
one was actually doing it ; and he may plead, in self-defence, a 
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high appreciation of the teacher's calling, a sense of the capital 
importance of secondary education for the entire fabric of our 
civilization, and a personal experience in every grade of teaching 
from the primary through the secondary schools to the college 
and university. If, however, the editor can succeed in making 
The School Review the embodiment of his own ideal of a 
journal of secondary education, no apology will be needed either 
for his duty or its existence. 

— J. G. Schurman. 



The Teacher as a Professional Expert. 

Nearly fifty years ago an eminent professor of Harvard University, 
then occupying the chair of History, got into a controversy over 
an article which he had written about a popular hero ; although his 
criticism was probably just, the feeling against him was so strong 
that it was deemed expedient to transfer him to the chair of 
" Natural Religion and Moral Philosophy." A squib expressed 
the popular feeling on the subject as follows : " Professor B. has 
been a Professor of History because he did not know history ; but 
is now a Professor of Morals because he cannot tell the truth." 

The anecdote illustrates the lack of confidence of Americans 
in professional teachers ; but the same feeling exists toward many 
other professions. For instance, when it became necessary to 
erect a capital for the nation in 1800 it was designed, says Henry 
Adams "by Dr. William Thornton, an English physician, who 
in the course of two weeks study at the Philadelphia Library 
gained enough knowledge of architecture to draw an exterior 
elevation. But when Thornton was forced to look for some one 
to help him out of the difficulty, Jefferson could find no compe- 
tent native American and sent for L,atrobe. Jefferson considered 
himself a better architect than either of them and had he been a 
professor of materia medica at Columbia College the public 
would have accepted his claim as reasonable." Wherever we 
turn we find the same notion that even in technical matters one 
man is as good as another ; house painters design buildings, sur- 
veyors build bridges, and war correspondents write history. 
Even when we touch the most delicate and complicated of all the 



